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This st.udy examines the potential of adult-guided 
sociodramatic play for improving children 9 s interpersonal * 
problem-solving skills. Nineteen females and 21 males from 3 separate 
.kindergarten classrooms participated* in the study. Within each of the 
three classrooms, children ytpre randomly assigned .to experimental and 
control groups. For both groups ,/ the experimenter acted both from 
outside the play group; by giving suggestions, classifications, and so 
on, .and* from within the play setting by participating, as a co-player. \ 
. In 'the experimental group only, the investigator included additional 
behavior intended to stimulate children's problem-solving skills. 
'Pretest and posttest -scores were obtained for each child in bath 
i groups, on the Preschool Interpersonal, Problem Solving Test (PIPS), 
'and adult play and probl^&k-solving behavior were recorded on a scale 
' developed by the author. Results indicated that adult intervention in 
children's sociodramatic play can increase generation of- strategies 
for solving interpersonal problems. (Author/MP> 
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* Sociodramatic play was used as a context .to stimulate kindergarten children^ 

generation or strategies for interpersonal problems. The same technique wasi 

J ■ ■ * - * *i 

used in both experimental and control groups to improve socio<#ramatic play ^ 

behavior. In the experimental group only,^ interpersonal problem solving stimuli 

' • * • - . • ■ \ v \ 

wete presented within the play setting. The Preschool . Interpersonal Problem ' 
Solving I^st (PIPS) was used to assess children 1 s interpersonal problem solving. 
'Sociodramatic play was verified by' use of a s^ale adapted from Sm^Laifsky (1968) 
and Rosen' (1974). Adult play and problem solving behavior were recorded on a 

scale developed by the* author. Results, indicate; that adult intervention in 

\ / • .? - 

» V - ■ • • ■ • *V • • ." 

children s sociQdramatic play can increase their generation of* strategies for 
solving interpersonal problems* Specific attentibti is given to experimental 
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training * techniques . 
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Sociodramatic. Play: A Tool for 
. Improving Children f s Interpersonal 
Problem /Solving Skills* t 



Recent attention to children f s interpersonal problem solving skills has 
focused on how children gain understanding of tfieir social world » Scholars 
interested in socialization 'presume' that the way in which children think about • 
others J^^nLeJ^ect^on their- interpersonal relationships (Shar f ta, 1975). Many 
research studies a§k for ajverbal response from children about how £hey think 
another child feels or what he or she^plans to do in a particular situation 
(Borke, 1973)% The other person may be a hypothetical person,' a known but 
absent ^person, or a stranger who is present'.. 

Cues given children in these situations are different from those in real 
life situations, where children receive cues such as facial expression; voice 
inflection, body language, and size of person involved. Furthermore, real ^life 
interactions usually allow children to draw on previous experiences to give them 
indications of how certain individuals .will usually respond. Despite these 
differences between research and real life one common element in both is that 
the environment has an effect on how Children respond to a stimulus.* Children, 
as well as adults, attend to and rely upon situation cues in their ^interpretation 
and understanding of individuals behavior (Flapan, 1968). \^ 

For young children, sociodr&ma, or "pretend play" is a large part of their 
daily p lay 'activity (Rosen, 1974; Sm^lasky, 0.968, 1971). In playing with other \ 
children in an imaginary setting, they gain clearer; understanding of how other f s 
feelings i and perspectives may differ from their own. Sociodramatip play provides 
opportunities for children to consider the demands of other Children and respond 
in a variety of ways; by changing roles and assigning various -functions to 
inanimate objects, they become aware of different ways of viewing the«world. 
Sociodramatic play ife v an adaptive system which, because of its* unique role in 
integrating personal experience, prepares children fdr varied demands and solving ._ 
real lif e problems (Siittoaismith, 1975),. The importance of sociodramatic play 
and its potential for improving interpersonal skills has been addressed by such 
scholars as Burns & Brainerd (1979) ,' Bruner (1972), Dansky (1980), Erickson ,(1963) , 
Piaget (1962), and Sylva, Bruner & Genova (1976). \ 

. % This paper describes an adult guided sociodramatic play activity^that was 
used with small groups of children to improve cheir interpersonal problem solving 
skills. If students- can successfully transfer learning from a play situ^Liuh Co 
one where they must verbally .respond to an interpersonal problem, then a potential, 
.educational benefit of sociodramatic play for improving social .problem solving 
skills would be established. 1 H ' 

Subjects . Forty children in public school kindergarten classrooms partici- 
pated in this study. The sample of middle class children was drawn from a ' 
midwestejrn community and included' 19 females and 21 males from thtee separate 
kindergarten classrooms. Within each of the three classes;; children wers, 
randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. The experimental group 
tota1j^^22^^ into six small groups; ' £wo/g£ £he groups... 

had three children and four groups each had four children. The corftrol group* v 
was divided into, four small groups. Due to class scheduling conflicts, it was 
necessary for groups size to be three, four, five, and six members respectively. 



*For a copy/of the. complete scale and^iAstructions for the Adult Play and Problem v 
. Solving* Scales contact author at above address. I 
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Procedure . For both the ^experimental and control groups, there wer.e six 
thirty minute 'sessions, spanning a two week period. \A specific set of guide-, 
lines directed the experimenter's sociodramatic play b^iavior in both groups 
, and is similar to that developetf by Freyburg (1973) and Smilans&y." (1968>, 
That is, the experimenter acted both from, outside the play group by giving 
•suggestions, clarifying, etc., and from within , the play setting by participating 
as a co-player. More specifically, adult play behavior included: (1) reminding 
children of previous play settings, (2) describing children's play behavior, 

(3) probing for children to identify a role 'they had assumed in the. play t setting, 

(4) suggesting roles for children to play, (5) stimulating children to expand , 
appropriate role, placing behavior , (6)~.creating conditions /for interaction 
between flayers, (7) praising children for play behavi<?r, (8) -using play props* . * 
and (9) assuming -a make-believe role. * ' ' 

In the experimental group only, the experimenter included additional behavior 
intended to stimulate children f s problem solving skills \ Since spontaneity is 
valued as a crucial aspect of children's natural play behavior, no preliminary 
^ effort was mad*e* to strutture or design activities. As part of the experimental 
condition, the experimenter (1) described an interpersonal problem, (2) created 
Interpersonal^ problems ior. children to solve, (3) repeated children's suggested 
solutionsi £4) asked for/ solutions .to "/interpersonal problems, ,(5) praised 
children for problem' solving befravior jmd .(6). verbally offered solutions, to 

problems-; * " - t * 

% " ' 'The following hypothetical situation (based on pilot data) illustrates # the 
K difference^ in adult interaction between the experimental and control grQup set- 
tings as well as provides a more specific description on the draining process. 

- Situation:' Two children are playing castle. The first child assumes the 
role .of '"Queen," complete with costume clothes, while the second child assumes 

the role o| "Royal Cook" and busies herself wplth .kitGheri tools. An argument * \ 
soon develops because the "Queen" who 'decides she would 'like to cook* begins taking 
all the dishes frdm the "Royal Cook." The "Cook* 1 pushes the. "Queen," saying y 
"Those are^my dishe§. -you put them -back." Adult 'response to., this situation 
depends upon the group, as, the following indicates. ^ " 

Experimental group: The adult assumes a 1 make-believe role as the Queen* 3 
Mother and says, "You and tfie cook seem to be arguing. Is there a problem here?" 
The children usually respond by identifying the problem. The Queen's Mother (i-e, 
the adult, experimenter) poses this question:* "Queen, what can you do so^harT'you 
can get d chance to use the dashes ..if the child responds, "Hit-^iefT^then the « 
adul ^ prods for another possible strategy: * "OkayT butf if that doesn't work,, is 
there anything else you can do?" At* that point, the adult, still participating 
as a player, coritinues / encouragement of the play episode as- well, as generation 
of ways of solying other problems in the .play setting, • ■ 

* Control group: The adult, willingly \assumes a makerl?elieve rol£ in the , play - 
• setting. . She .makes verbal statements relative to bh$ episode": "He^lq, Royal 
. Cook, what are you fixing? Queen, Have you seen my royal jewels? 1 ^ However, she 
makes no effort (other than preventing children from hurting .each other) to resolve 
-or direct the children in: resolving * tfie ^nt^rperional conflict. 

Analysis . The measurement design for* this, stucty was in tht^e parts.- First, 
\ pre- arid posttest scores were obtained £p?> each child in <b6t:h groups on the. Pye- 
School Interpersonal Probrem Solviiig (PIP'S) Test (Shure's Spivack, 1974). ♦The" 
PIPS is designed .to measure students' ability to generate various .strategics for 



solving interpersonal problems** The test is'divided. into ttfo parts: Peer problems 
and authority problems. In the .section on peer problem solving, a hypothetical 
. situaticm is presented on which one child has sbmetjiing aftot^er child' wants. In 
* < the .second part on authority problems, a situation* is created in which thfe child, 
having done something that* could make "Mother" angry,' is 'asked to think of .ways 
to avoid her anger. A more, complete .description of ,the*- testing procedure, validity 
ERJ[C 3X1(1 reliability measures, scoring System, and correlations with teacher ratings 



are reported elsewhere (See Shure, Spivack, & Jaeger, 1971; Spivack & Shyre, 1974; 
and Spivack, *Platt & Shure,- 1976).. 4 • % ' 

The second «and third aspects of the data- collection process required video- 
taping each of the six sessions for both the experimental and qbntrol groups. 
A three minute segment frbm each of t^he six sessions of each subjgro^p within the 
large experimental and control groups was randomly selected for coding. These 
tiata were then evaluated in two ways* Small group play 'behavior was coded on the 
Play Observation Scale to verify* the presence or absence of sociodramatic play 
(See Table I) This measure was adapted^rom the work of Sriiilansky (1968)'. and 
Rosen (1974). Five ^elements of sociodramatic play were coded: imitative role 
play, make-believe with objects, make-believe about actions and situations, inter- 
faction, $nd verbal communication. ' t * ^ \ . \ 
% the experimenter f s behavior was'also cod6d, using these same randomly selected 
.video tape segments, according to the play behavior and problem solving behavior 
depicted in Table 2. This coding was to assess salient differences iji the expert- 
men ter T s- behavior betweeq the two groups. The first section of this scale focuses 
on adult play behavior as described in earlier sections of this paper. The 'second 
part of the instrument is designed to assess adult prcfM pttj-sq) y^n fl behavior, intended 
for the experimental group only, » ' p 

Results . The statistical procedure known as analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) 
was used to compare the group means on the Preschool Interpersonal Probl^ap Solving 
I^St# .Although children in the control group scored slightly higher on the PIPS 
pretext, the difference between, groups was not statistically significant. The 
results* of the ANCOVA on the posttest scores favor *the experimental ' group 
(F^ 37 ^ 6.5^5, p .015). Interestingly ' y the experimental gr,oups advantage stems 
mainly from their better performance on the section dealing with interpersonal 
problems. with peers (experimental 'group X" - 6.55, SD = 1.82; control group X = 5*00,. 
SD <f 2.28) as, opposed to authority figures. \The JEXES. scores give clear evidence, 
that children can be trained to generate an 'increased number of^ solutions to inter- 
personal problems. • * 

Data collected from the Play Observation Scale revealed that the experimental 
and control groups were. quite similar '(as intended). The comparability of spcio- 
dramatic play experiences in the twd groups is evident' in. TablejU^ An indication 
of the high level "of sociodramatic play was the f indirtg* tha^^lpercfent of the 
experimental group segments and '90 percent of the control group segments contained, 
all, f iye elements' of sociodramatic play. Given the results from the previous 
measure the .occurrence of adult play bet^avior reported in Table 2 is hardly 
surprising. That is, there wa^ no statistical difference betVeen. the groups. 

In addition to the eis^Lchment of socio drama tic ^play, the experimenter included 
interpersbnal problem solving stimuli in sessions with the experimental grojup. 
Results of these sessions are also presented in Table 2 and provide evidence that 
modeling and stimulation for interpersonal problem .solving were' provided for ,the 
experimental group only.- - * • ' ' * %" % * ' . 

Discussion/' The sociodramatic play techniques described here sugges.t ari ^ •* 
effective context for adult interaction with young children to ^stimulate "their ^ * 
solving interpersonal problems. Previous studies hav,e supported the contention " 
that adult3 acting in specific ways can v enrich 'children 1 s play skifls., Other 
researchers have provided 'training programs to improve interpersonal problem solving* 
skills. This study, has* combined elements of each to tap children's naturally. 1 
occurring activities arid adult expertise in guiding children* to successful problem * 
solving. Techniques such as' the one used hae may prpve. useful in**teaching and * 
*as?esstaent of 'interpersonal problem solving ^kill's and* have the added -benefit of 
being enjoyable. 



' y Table/1 * 

J ^ * - 

^Occurrence. of^Sociodr^matic- Pla^r 



Sociodramatic 
Play s 
Characteristics 



Segments Containing'' Sociodramatic 
' / Play jSliar^erist^ 

t Experin^fital 



Grdjip 



• Number of . 
S'egjnents 
(out of 23) 



Percent 



Imitative role pla£ , 
£fcild1Feh (1 br more) 
assunre a majce- ^ 
believe role and *^ 
express it in 
imitative action " . 
and verbalization 

Make^eliev6~with 
objects/ 

Movetaehts or verbal 
declarations sub~> 
stitute for real 
objects 1 . 

Make-believe with 
> actions and/ 
situations 

Verbal descriptions f 
substitute 'f or 
actions and 
situations." 



21 



19 



21 



91 



83 



9X-- 



Number of 
Segments 
(out of 10) 



Control , 
Group 



Percent 



10 



90 



9d. 



90 



^Interaction 
At least two- play- 7 
ers Interact in £he 
play episode . v - 



21 



91 



10 



100 



\ 
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Sociodramatic 
Play 

Characteristic^ 
• 


9 - 1 ■ ^ 

Segments Containing Sociodramatic * ' 

Play • Characteristics** ' 

\ 


Experimental . . 
Group , ^ . 


, Control 
Grqup 




Number of 
Segments 
(out of 23)- 


Percent 


Number of 
Segments 
(out of- 10) a 


Percent 


Verbal 

communication 
Verbal interaction v 
occurs about the ■ 
play episode. 


• 

20 

i 


% 


10 

v 1 


100 

* » 


.32- 


All elements above 
occyrrme con- - 
current lv in the 
sane sespent 
'The technical' 
definition of 
socipdramatic ' — r 
play requires 
that all five of 
^he elements be 
present in a given 
play episode. 


/ 

19 


% 

83 . 

* 


t 

.9 
.... , t 


100 

1 

• 


.37 



p calculated using The Fisher 'Exact Probability Test, (nonparame^ric 

• - * *' " * ■ 

test for pr&portipns) • ^ 



Table 2 t 



Occurrence of Adult Play Behavior 



* « 

- 

Adult 

Play Behavior 

• • 


Experimental ' Gr< 
[ Number of Seg- 
ments (out of 23) 


nents in WI 

3Up 

♦Percent 


lich the Behavior 0q 

Control Gro 
Number of Seg- 
ments (out of 10) 


curred 
up 

Percent 


J2+ ' 


* 

Reminds children of 
•previous play 


0 K 

3 


* 13 


2 


20 


• 34 


Describes children's s 
play behavior ' 


4 


\ 17 


4 


.AO 


. .27 


Probes for children to 
identify, role s/he 
ha's assumed in play 
setting 


7 

# ^ *■ 


.6 

30^ c 




\ 

40 




Suggests roles for 
# •fchildreh to play 


* •* 

, ,5 . 


22 


2 ; 


<20 ; 


• 

.35 



0 

to 

u 
to 

^5 



60 



CO 



• 

" v • Adult < • 

Play Behavior^ 


Segments 
Experimental G 
.Number of Seg- 
ments (out of .23) 

| 


in Which 
roup 

Percent 


Che Bdhavior Occurre 
Control Gro 
Number of Seg- 
ments (out of ioy 


d 

up 
Percent 


£+ 

• 


° -9 ' 

tL 

* * 
M 

O 

/ & 


Stimulates (e.g; f ques- ' 
t ionf ng , Suggest ing) j 
children t6 expand 
appropriate roler , . 
playjnR behavior 1 


17 


y 


t 

7 


# „ 

70 


t 

.32 


Creates conditions for 
interaction between . 
plavcirs 


11 


48 




• 

. 60 


* * - 

.24 


Shows physical affection 
ta children in play 
setting' 


3* 


r*T" 

ii. 

1 


- 2 

• 


20 ... 


.46 ' 


Praises children for 
plfly* behavior ' 




- ■ "V 


' . ; • r 


30 


.25 


1 P* >> 

,q G »h 

04 V< «H • 
' 4J AJ 


Uses play props v . 


22 




> \ . 9 


99 


.44 " 


Assumes a 'make- 
belief role 


' 20 


87' 


,.10 « I . 


100 


..32 * 



. J .,_ —tp-calculated-uatog The Fisiier Exact Probability Teat (nonparajnetric teat for proportion) 



Tabic *3 . . ' 

Occurrence of Adult Problem Solving Behavior 



Adult 
Problem 
Solving 
Behavior 



Experimental 
•Gifoup 



Number 
of Seg- 
. ments 
(out 
of 23) 



Percent 



Contral 

* -Group 

•> 

Number 

of . Seg- 
ments 
(out 
of 10) 



Percent 



Describes the 
interpersqnal 
problem 



,15 



►65 



i ,0 



Creates inter- 
personal prob- 
lems for 
children' to/ 
solve 



17 



74 



Repeats. chil- 
dren's suggested 
solutions 



4$ 



• i0 



\ A3 



Asks for 
solutions to, 
interpersonal 
problems* * 



x 



•17 



\ 



\ 



Praises chi'l*-. 
dren for , 
problem, 
salving 
behavior 



* 10 



43 



* 0 



0 



.0004* 



.00007* 



.014* 



.00007* 



.014* 



P. 

•H GBtO 

*J tCQ> 

CJ*H^ O. 
p4 



Verbally offers 
solutions to 
problem 



\ ' 



11 



48 



.006* 



. f^p <Ulculate4 using JcheJAshe V 
^ (nonpar ametric test for proportions) *. * - v 
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